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NOTES AND QUERIES 55 


inability to speak out. It emphasizes the ironic human limitations that 
forced a character who possessed angelic qualities to commit a murder 
(X 135.2). 

HENNING COHEN 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


@ Childlore: Locking a Game—Today in many parts of the United 
States the regulatory language of the playground includes a rhyme or 
saying that restricts the number of players in a game to those present 
when the rhyme is recited. These expressions, though widespread, seem 
to be fairly recent additions to playground lore. 

‘The most common version of the locking rhyme that we have col- 
lected is: 


Tick tock, the game is locked; 
Nobody else can play, 

And if they do, we’ll take their shoe 
And we'll beat them black and blue. 


Sometimes “Criss cross, double cross” is substituted for the first line. 
“And purple, too” is sometimes added to the last one. A more realistic 
threat may completely replace the last line: ‘‘And we won’t give it back 
for a week or two.” In a variant from Maryland, the last two lines are 
“If you try, I’ll hit you in the eye, / And then I’ll run away.” Some 
children in the Canal Zone shout a shorter locking rhyme: “Too late, 
too late, / We’ve already locked the gate!” 

The versions of the longer rhyme are frequently accompanied by 
gestures. Children may form a circle and swing their arms. Girls may 
cross their arms in front of their bodies and hold hands with the girls 
next to them. (This might be derived from the Girl Scout closing cere- 
mony.) An informant in Indiana reports that in her play group the 
leader uses her fingers to make a circle, and eveyone else puts one finger 
into the hole. Then they say the rhyme. Some girls in Oregon form a 
circle, stack their hands together and bounce them up and down as 
they say, “The game is locked. L-O-C-K-E-D!”’ After “D,” they throw 
their hands up in the air. A girl in the Canal Zone showed us a kind of 
entrechat that she and her friends do as they chant the locking rhyme 
before starting a game of jump rope. 

The practice of locking a game is fairly widespread in the United 
States. We have talked to elementary school children who use a locking 
rhyme in Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, Oregon, and the Canal Zone. A 
brief effort to collect a locking rhyme in Seattle was unsuccessful. High 
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school students and college freshmen recall using the rhyme in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wyoming, and DOD schools 
in Japan, Okinawa, and Thailand. The rhyme is better known among 
girls than boys, and in some schools, seems restricted to girls. Locking 
rhymes are not as generally known as counting—out rhymes. 

Children cite various reasons for locking a game. Several children 
told us that they do it to keep strangers or disliked children from join- 
ing. A college student recalled “learning the hard way” what was meant 
by “locking a game” in 1963 when he moved from the Canal Zone to 
Pittsburgh and entered a fourth grade class. He does not remember any 
games being locked in the Canal Zone in 1963. However the practice 
is common there today. A schoolboy said that a person locks a marble 
game when he sees “Billy Sharpshooter’”’ approaching. Another boy 
said that he and his friends never lock Kick-the-Can or other chasing 
games but only British Bulldog, which they play on a narrow strip of 
grass between a sildewalk and a parking lot. A fifth grade girl in Indiana 
asserted that people lock games only on the playground in the morning 
before school. Portions of the locking rhyme are easily adapted to other 
situations. A boy in Kansas said he uses the expression “Tick tock, 
game’s stopped” to call for time out during a game. 

Participation in games is most commonly limited by the recitation of 
a locking rhyme; however it may also be limited in other ways. For in- 
stance, a nine-year-old says that in Hawaii in 1972, she and her play- 
mates limited the number of players in a game of jacks in the following 
manner. Each girl formed a V with her index and middle fingers. The 
leader placed her V on the ground. The other girls, alternating hands, 
stacked their V’s on top of their leader’s. The newcomer had to put a 
finger through the center of the stacked V’s. If she could touch the 
ground, she was allowed to play. 

Portions of the locking rhyme echo previously reported material. 
Newell reported a verse ending “You'll be beaten black and blue / With 
my old shoe” as part of a chase game, “Old Mother Tipsy-toe,”! and a 
collection of childlore in Hoosier Folklore includes “And I’ll beat you 
black and blue / With my old rubber shoe” as part of a dialogue game 
called “Old Witch.”? Both of these games are related to the group of 
acting games which the Opies discuss under the title ‘Mother, the 
Cake is Burning.”? The verses the mother used to caution her children 
in nineteenth century British versions of the game end with a threat to 


1. William Wells Newell, Games and Songs of American Children (1903; reprint ed., 
New York, 1963), 144. 

2. Warren Roberts, “Children’s Games and Game Rhymes,” Hoosier Folklore 8 
(1949): 14. 

3. Iona and Peter Opie, Children’s Games in Street and Playground (Oxford, Eng- 
land, 1969), 317. 
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beat Sue, the eldest daughter, black and blue. Other parallels are found 
in a rhyme once said by boys who kept birds away from the fields at 
seed time. 


Away, birds, away, 

Take a little, and leave a little, 
And do not come again; 

For if you do, 

I will shoot you through, 

And there is an end of you.* 


However, we have found no verses that clearly foreshadow locking 
rhymes nor, so far, anyone over twenty-one who remembers using a 
rhyme to keep children from joining a game. We would be interested to 
learn whether others have information which would shed light on the 
distribution and antecedents of this custom (Box 3292/Balboa, Canal 
Zone). 

MARY AND HERBERT KNAPP 
Canal Zone College 
Balboa, Canal Zone 


@ The Unicorn is Alive and Well and Living in Lappland—Aphro- 
disiacs are big business in the Far East. It is not necessary to scrounge 
about a murky root bog or chase an elusive Unicorn. Hermetically 
packaged tablets and drops are available at the local pharmacy in Hong 
Kong, Korea, Vietnam and Japan. 

These “love pills” are prepared from reindeer horn imported from 
Swedish Lappland (D 1011.1). Twenty to fifty tons of antlers are being 
shipped anually to processing plants in Hong Kong. Ordinary horn 
brings $1.10 to $2.20 a pound while top quality imports, hair covered 
and blood filled, command up to $12.00 a pound. 

The bone is ground into fine powder and pressed into tablets or sold 
as thin slices which must be boiled by the consumer with herbs, such as 
ginseng. ‘I'he Soviet Union manufactures a liquid compound under the 
trade name of Pantocrine: dosage is 8-10 drops in a glass of wine. The 
label is printed in English, which could lead to some speculation as to 
the eventual export market envisioned for this product. 

Wild animal horn has been popular in the Orient as an aphrodisiac 
since ancient times when the Unicorn was the most highly esteemed 
source. How can the multi—bifurcated reindeer be kin to the single 
shafted beast? That lineage probably traces through the narwhal, 
frequently sighted bobbing about Arctic waters, whose teeth were sold 
as Unicorn horn in medieval Europe. 


4. Iona and Peter Opie, eds., The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes (Oxford, 
England, 1966), 83. 
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